MODERN   ARCTIC   EXPLORATION
couple of hundred years and played an important part
in the history of English and Dutch trading, in which the
Scandinavian countries also shared.
Much later, when the Russians had made their way
through Siberia to the coast of Asia in the east, dis-
covery continued at this end of the 'Passage'. Not until
1741 did Bering discover Alaska, and the commerce done
in this part of the world gave rise in 1798 to the Russo-
American Trading Company.
Apart from this, few Arctic voyages were made in the
eighteenth century. For one thing these trade routes had
been abandoned as the southern ones became better
known; the southern Europeans were falling behind in
commerce, and the north-western Europeans took over
their routes and markets.
Not until the beginning of the nineteenth century was
interest in the North-West Passage re-kindled. The
reasons for this were many. The Napoleonic Wars had
claimed the strength of the nations until then, but after
the peace of 1815 attention could once more be turned
away from Europe. In Alaska, the aforementioned
activity of the Russians, who were feeling their way east-
wards along the north coast, aroused the alarm of the
British, who feared to be forestalled in North America.
At last, as a final incentive to John Barrow, who was
at that time Secretary to the Admiralty and keenly inter-
ested in geographical matters, there came news from
English whalers off Scoresby Sound (East Greenland)
that ice conditions in the Arctic Ocean were unusually
favourable. In 1818, therefore, John Ross made his long
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